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6 May 1964 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Mr. Kirkpatrick 


You are referred to in three points in "The Invisible Govern- 
ment". I am attaching passages relating to the references to you. 

The first reference to you appears on page 212 (I have added 
pages 213 and 214 for context). You are next mentioned on page 236 
in a quotation which is said to come from the Military Review of 
May 1961. 

You are again referred to on page 238. I have added page 
239 for context. 

I suggest that you let Chretien know by memo of any inaccuracies 
in these pages so that he can include whatever you want to say in the 
study he is preparing for DCI. Chretien is working on a deadline of 
about 1100, 7 May. 


TF KntTcITe 


25X1 


Attachments 

pp. 212, 213, 214, 236, 238 and 239 
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7 dutotj sco' s of pictures token by the U-2 spy plane, winch started; 

i r • ' ^ to : 1 y over the Soviet Union in 1956. _ ■ j, 

! 1 .“To the Air Force every flyspeck on film was a missile,” a CIA* 

•k ■— • man remarked scornfully. Alien Dulles, relying on the independent' 

. ■ inter crciation of the photos by the CIA’s Research Division, chal-l 

P"-** ) *■ \ J I 

. ; | ' longed two thirds 0: the Air rorco estimates. .J 

g. J • USIB’s meetings were dominated by long and bitter arguments jj 

j_ _ s . over the- conflicting missile estimates. The situation reflected the-jj 

■ j’ j • perennial problem of interserviee rivalry. -Each service tended to.;* 

"" • s- ' adopt ’a self-serving party line ar.d pursue it relentlessly. At budget f 

'•"’•••k r /„_. time each year the Air Force would see endless numbers of Soviet « 

1 [, ! missiles and bombers; the Navy would detect the latest enemy 1 

“■ \ submarines just oiT the Has; Coast; ar.d .he Army would mechanize j 

_ a few dozen more Russian divisions. I 

| | Overwhelmed by the constant bickering, USIB ar.d the civilian j 

’ . ■ leaders of the Feruagor: vr ere anxious to line some mechanism for 1 

’ ’ A resolving the conflict. They turned the problem over to a Joint 

| j Study Croup which was set urn in 10.59 to conduct a sweeping i.t- , < 

— ’ vestigation of the intelligence community. 

* The group was composer, c; mi.., cry men, active and r.tl -d, 1 

.• | i and career iiitelliger.ee Glacials in the State Department, the De- 

■ — 1 *| • fe.ase Depart tent and the ’Whit.: .-mate. .; was headed by Lyman 

T ' • Kirkpatrick, then the inspector general of the CIA. A polio victim | 

who was confined to a wheel chair, Kirkpatrick was often spotted | 

’ overseas, pursuing hi: many htvesiigntious. * 

j -j The Joint Study Croup tulml. tec a comprehensive list of reccm- | 

•i j rnendations late in i960. One of the mast imporiar.' called for the 1 / 


'V : L 

: . C 


creation or the 


ana tor -me remove: ot me service mteiiiaenco 


agencies from USI 3 . The Of A was to serve as the arbiter of the 
conflicting service estimate ar.k to present its findings to USIB as 
the final judgment of the Pentagon. , f 

The idea appealed strongly to Thomas S. Gates, Jr., the last 
Secretary of Defense the His. shower .Administration. When the. 
Kennedy Adminisiradon took office in January, 1961, Gates force-’ 
fully urged ivicNumara to put the recommendation into effect with- 


out delay. 


McNamara was cuick.y persuaded of the wisdom of Gates’ 
advice. At ter a thorough study of the missile-gap claims, M c- 
■Naaaara concluded Heat there was no foundation in the argument 
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that the United States 'was higging behind the Soviet Unioi 
production or deployment of ICBMs: The study convinced 
1 the danger,- inherent in the fragmented intelligence operatic 
Pentagon. Ho saw great value in subordinating the service 
sence branches to a centralized agency directly under his 


ths DIA. But Dud 
with the services, 1 
have a voice in t 




iUOn C: l.’.C 


...\ v.v.iue icaa 10 me eur 


trviee Intclliae; 


Then the CIA would be cut eft from direct access to the 
and opinions developed by the military men and would be fdi 
to rely on whatever information the DIA saw fit to give it. Dv 
was impressed with the service argument, which ran something 
this: ' 

Yes, the services have been .aihy at times of analyzing ina 
gen.ee from a parochial "point of view. But other agencies a? 
ffovernntcnt arc no less suscemible to self-servinn iuditmentsi ' 
function of US IB is to serve as a forum for all viewpoints— e 
extreme viewpoints. Only then can the director of Central ilia 


?ence, end through him the President, arrive at comprehensive 
objective assessments. Dissent should be aired at the highest poss 
level and net su ooressed outside me orbit of presidential obsci 
tion. 

If the service intelligence branches were removed from US 
the DIA would become the. sole representative of the' govcrnnje 
biggest producer and biggest consumer of intelligence. And 
DIA as an aaor.ey subordinate to a political aopolmCc — the St 
tafy of Defense — would be more vulnerable to. political ..inline 
than are the services which have- a semi-autonomous status by 
Dulles was particularly worried about the possibility that 
DIA would gain a monopoly ever aerial reconnaissance. Tue 
fcasc Department cor.. relied the reconnaissance Equipment; 
Dulles feared that the DIA would be tempted to hoard the oh 
grapes me ..u sed 0 j the ee-mpmex.. u.e was c-term.ined to pro 
any such thing. . , ■ ■ 

3 T j-° C:r*-A * « V £ V-td "rs n /-.«•<**-*- 
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civilian photo-interpreters and they would surely quit if the Pent: 
; gon monopolized aerial photographs. Without interpreters, the Cl/ 

would have no way to verify Defense Department estimates. At 
time when electronic csnionase was bulking ever larger, Pentat»o 
I control of aerial reconnaissance could result, in Pentagon dorn 

I*vl n '" , w C/k C^t’TC i 1 ** tcJ* * ~ 

1 ^ e ■ 

Duties sxpressec ms misgivings to McNamara, wao responds 

i _ whit assurances that the DIA would be only a co-ordinating bod 

} .1 , a. id that it would not supplant, the intelligence branches of th 

Arsvr, Navy and Air Force. Some cf Dulles’ advisers susoecte 


avy ana 


that the Pentagon had covert anYbi.ions for the DIA which wer 
being suppressed temporarily for .tactical remans. Put Dulles fb 
McNamara’s pledge left no ground for him to oppose the DIA. H 
went along with the proposal, do did John McCone, .’then head o 


The DI/h was created officially on October I, 190I. Named a 
director was Lieutenant General Joseph F. C. rroii, v/lto had bee: 
the inspector general of the Air Force.' Carroll started his cargo 
with the FBI and was a leading assistant of J. Edgar Hoover at th 
time he moved to tire Air Force in 1947 to sec up its first inyestiga 
tion and counter-intelligence section. 

CIA men delighted in ooir.ting out that nil or Carroll's ex 
peri ence had been as an investigator and that he had no credential 
as a foreig., or military intelligence analyst. More to the CIA’: 
liking wore Carrc.l’s two subordinates, both of whom had serve; 
with the CIA: Major General .William W. (Buffalo Bill) Quinn, 1 
former West Point football star, who was named deputy director 
and wear Admiral Samoa- 1 . 3 . Frankcl, a Chhtese- and Russian 
speaking expert on the Communist world, who became the DIA’: 
chief of staff. 

Both men had worked closely and secretly with Allen Dulles 
Frankel served under Urn on U 3 I 3 . Quinn, the G-a lor the SeventI 
Army in Europe' during .World War II, acted as personal courfc: 
for the information D . iles gathered in Switzerland , on Nazi troo: 
movements, (Quinn Lft the DIA to become the commander of th: 
Seventh Army in November, x 363.) , 1 

Tr.e cngmal charter tor the DIA provided that the 'mew a gene 
V/as to; (1) craw up a consolidated hue ret for dl the tateliigono 
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grind or any vested interest or operation to protect and, therefore, 
that they produce the most objective reports of any branch of the. 
government. 

The most important of these reports arc prepared, sometimes 
on a crash basis, by the Office of National Estimates (ONE), 
which acts as the staff of the twelve-man Board of National Esti- 
mates (BNE), long headed by Sherman Kent, a sixty-year-old 
former Yale history professor. A burly, tough-talking, tobacco- 
chewing man, Kent directed the European-African Division of the 
OSS during World War If, Kent and his board turn out National 
Intelligence Estimates (NIE) and, in times of crisis, Quick reports 
known as Special National Intelligence Estimates. 

“National Intelligence Estimates,” Lyman Kirkpatrick, the exec- f 
utive director of the CIA has said, “are perhaps the most impor- 
tant documents created in the intelligence mechanisms of our gov- 
ernment. ... A national estimate is a statement of what is going 
to happen in any country, in any area, in any given situation, and 
as far as possible into the future. ... 

“Each of the responsible departments prepares the original draft 
on that section which comes under its purview. Thus the Depart- 
ment of State would draft the section on the political, economic or 
sociological development in a country or an area or a situation, 
while the Army would deal with ground forces, the Air Force 
with the air forces, and the Navy with the naval forces, and the De- 
partment of Defense under the Joint Chiefs of Stall with the guided- 
missile threat. 

“The Board of Estimates would then go over the individual 
contributions very carefully — sometimes very heatedly — and ar- 
rive at a common view. Any one of the intelligence services has the 
right of dissent from the view which will be expressed as that of the 
Director of Intelligence.” 1 (This is known as “taking a footnote.”) 

These National Intelligence Estimates go to the United States 
Intelligence Board for review. Under Dulles, Sherman Kent’s board 
generated its own studies and was under the jurisdiction of the 
deputy director for intelligence. One of the changes made by Me- j 
Cone was to bring the Board of National Estimates directly under 
his personal command. McCone then controlled the frequency and 
subject matter of NIE reports. USIB functioned as an advisory 
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thority of [he CIA deputy director for intelligence, the power of his 
office has been enlarged in another direction. Ray Cline was the 
first DDI to be informed about the secret operations of the Plans 
Division. Prior to McCone’s rule, this was not the practice. 

The CIA had been rigorously compartmcnted in the interests 
of maximum security. The agency’s left hand was purposely pre- 
vented from knowing what the right hand was doing. The Intelli- 
gence Division would receive all of the covert information collected 
by CIA agents abroad, but it was kept in ignorance about all clan- 
destine operations. In the parlance of the trade, all cloak-and- 
dagger schemes were “vest pocketed” by the Plans Division. 

For example, as already described, Cline’s predecessor as DDI, 
Robert Amory, was never told in advance about the Bay of Pigs. 

And there was a feeling that President Kennedy might have aban- 
doned the operation if all of his intelligence advisors had not been 
sponsors and, therefore, devout advocates of the plan. 

Soon after McCone took office, he decided to change the system. \ 
He set up a three-man study group composed of Lyman Kirkpat- 
rick, General Cortlandt Van Rensselaer Schuyler, executive assist- 
ant to Governor Rockefeller, and J. Patrick Coyne, former FBI 
agent and executive director of the President’s Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board. 

Perhaps the most important change decided upon by McCone 
was his instruction to the Plans Division to keep the Intelligence 
Division continuously posted on all its activitcs. Thereafter, the 
Intelligence Division received “sanitized” . reports (names of 
agents removed) on all current operations. The intelligence an- 
alysts were thus in a position for the first time to contest the special 
pleading of the men who were running the operations. On the basis 
of the large pool of information available to them from all branches 
of the Invisible Government, they could recommend changes in or 
complete cancellation of doubtful schemes. 

Although there is some interchange of personnel, a natural sus- 
picion exists between the Plans Division, which tends to attract 
activists and risk-takers, and the Intelligence Division, which tends 
to attract academic and contemplative types. 

In its political complexion, too, the CIA splits roughly along the 
lines of its major functional responsibilities. 

The DDI side,” one veteran CIA official explained, “tends to 
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he liberal: they to at home with people like Schlcsingcr and Bundy ^ 
They tend to be liberal Democrats and liberal Republicans. Tha 
other side of the house has many ex-FBI types. It tends to get 
more conservative people, Bissell excepted. Helms has no politics, 
he’s just a good professional intelligence man. But there are all 
kinds in CIA, as you’d expect.” 

A frequent charge against the CIA, justified in part, is that it 
tends to support right-wing, military governments that it regards as 
safe, ignoring more liberal elements that might, in the long run, 
provide a more effective hedge against Communism. 

Viewed in this context, it is significant that officials in the Plans 
Division are considered by their colleagues to be by instinct and- 
background more conservative than the pure intelligence analysts. 

It is the agents serving in foreign stations under the DDP, after all, 
who are most directly concerned in the field with the question of 
where to throw CIA support in a complex political situation. 

While the work of all of these divisions is centered at Langley, 
the CIA also operates inside the United States in many locations 
and in many guises. Although few Americans are aware of it, tho- 
CIA has offices in twenty cities throughout the country. The Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947, establishing the CIA, stated that “the 
agency shall have no police, subpena, law-enforcement or internal- 
security functions. Since the CIA was created to deal exclusively 
with foreign intelligence, the question might be raised as to why it 
has field offices across the nation. 

The answer CIA officials give is that the offices arc needed to 
collect foreign intelligence domestically, principally from travelers 
returning from abroad. 

The CIA operates under a number of classified directives issued 
by the National Security Council since 1947. NSC directive No. 7 
permits the CIA to question people within the United States, 

The CIA s use of tourists and travelers to gather intelligence was 
clearly forecast in a memorandum which Allen Dulles submitted to. 
the Senate Armed Services Committee in 1947, when it was con- 
sidering the Act establishing the CIA. The memorandum is a. pub-v 
lie document. 2 It concludes: 

Because of its glamour and mystery overemphasis is gen- 
erally placed on what is called secret intelligence ... but in 
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